LYMAN TRUMBULL

The glory of the trial [says Mr. Rhodes]1 was the action of
the seven recusant Senators. . . . The average Senator who
hesitated finally gave his voice with the majority, but these
seven, in conscientiousness and delicacy of moral fibre, were
above any average, and in refusing to sacrifice their ideas of
justice to a popular demand, which in this case was neither
insincere nor unenlightened, they showed a degree of courage
than which we know none higher. Hard as was their immediate
future they have received their meed from posterity, their
monument in the admiring tribute of all who know how firm
they stood in an hour of supreme trial.

In this comment there is now general concurrence.
Even Ross has been immortalized by his resolute adher-
ence to what he believed to be right. His trial was the
hardest of all, because on the one hand he had no accu-
mulated reputation to fall back upon, and on the other
hand he had the most radical state in the Union to deal
with. Moreover, he was desperately poor, his only prop-
erty being a starving country newspaper. Ill-luck fol-
lowed him after his term expired. A cyclone struck the
town of Coffey ville, Kansas, and scattered the contents
of his newspaper office over the adjacent prairie. Among
the Trumbull papers is an appeal from the local relief
committee for help to start Ross's newspaper again, and
a donation from Trumbull of two hundred dollars for
this purpose. Some forty years later, Ross died in New
Mexico, old and poor. He had been a soldier in the
Civil War. Congress by a special act voted him a pen-
sion, before his death. This was a solace on the brink of
the grave and a tribute to his fidelity to principle in a
trying hour. It was recognized as such and applauded by
the press of the country without a discordant note. In
the award of credit for adherence to convictions of duty
in the trial of Andrew Johnson, three other Senators

1 History of the United States, vi, 156. and affec-
